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■AIf£'OmTGEI.lEiTT;      ITow  for  the  Primer  for  Tovtii  Farmers  presented  through  the 

cooperation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Station   

each  "ednesday  at  this  time.  Neighhor  Thompson  is  going  to^.tcOk today  on 
the  subject  of  renewing  the  lav^n.  Everybody  admires  a  "beautiful  velvety 
laTOi  hut  let  us  hear  what  l\[eighbor  Thompson  has  to  say  ahout  it. 

Well  folks,  I  have  heen  looking  around ahit  lately  to  see  how  other 
folks*  lama  compare  with  my  own,  and  I  find  that  several  home  gardeners  in 
the  neighborhood  have  heat  me  when  it  somes  to  the  appearance  of  their  lawns. 
I  thought  I  had  a  pretty  good  lawn  until  along  in  August  when  the  crah  grass 
gotvprotty  had  and" now  that  the  crah  grass  is  turning  hrown  my  lawn  looks 
rather  seedy,  so  I  have  decided  to  give  it  a  thorough  renovation. 

With  this  in  mind  I  wrote  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  other  day 
for  any  suggestions  that  they  might  have  on  the  best  methods  of  renewing  my 
lawn.    I  had  a  reply  from  I'Ir.  F.L.  1/halford  of  the  Horticultural  Division  who 
sent  me  a  little  typewritten  circular  on  "Renovating  the  Lawn",  and  here's 
what  llr.  Mulford  says: 

If  there  is  a  partial  stand  of  grass  on  the  lawn,  even  though  the 
groimd  is  not  more  than  one-fourth  covered,  the  best  plan  is  to  apply  seed 
and  some  fertilizer.    A  great  deal  depends,  however,  upon  the  character  of 
the  soil,  and  if  the  soil  is  very  poor  it  will  generally  pay  to  turn  it  up 
and  work  in  plenty  of  compost  and  bone  meal  and  cotton-seed  meal  to  a  depth 
of  8  or  10  inches.    Then  reseed  the  lawn  in  plenty  of  time  so  that  the  grass 
will  become  established  before  cold  weather  sets  in. 

Barn  lot  compost  or  prepared  stockyards  manure,  can  be  used  for  mix- 
ing with  the  soil.    For  commercial  fertilizer,  however,  there  is  perhaps  notliing 
better  than  to  use  equal  parts  of  bone  meal  and  cotton-sced  meal,  applied  at 
the  rate  of  5  to  8  pounds  for  each  100  square  feet  of  lawn  and  worked  into  the 
soil  at  least  several  days  before  sowing  the  grass  seed.    This  mixture  can  al- 
so be  used  as  a  top-dressing. 

The  main  point  in  the  renovation  of  a  lawn  is  to  put  so:nething  into 
the  soil  that  vdll  make  the  grass  grow.    Fnen  the  grass  gets  thin  on  the  lawn, 
it  is  generally  an  indication  of  poor  soil-  either  that,  or  lack  of  moisture, 
or  possibly  both.    So  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  got  some  plant  nutriment 
into  the  soil,  and  that  is  v/hy  I  recommend  the  compost  if  it  can  be  secured, 
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or  ono  of  the  prcparod  manures  that  you  can  huy  in  bags  from  the  seed  store, 
and  always  the  "bono  moal  and  cottor>-sced  meal  or  some  other  good  suhstantial 
chemical  fertilizer. 

Last  fall  one  comer  of  my  lawn  was  in  pretty  had  shape,  mainly  as 
a  result  of  the  drouth  that  we  liad  last  summer,  and  I  completely  spaded  that 
part  of  the  larm.  to  a  depth  of  ahout  8  or  9  inches.    One  of  my  neighbors 
came  over  to  see  what  I  was  doing  and  he  ttanted  to  knov/  if  I  did  not  think 
I  \7as  putting  the  fertilizer  in  too  deep,  and  that  the  grass  roots  would 
never  find  it.    I  told  him  that  I  had  asked  Mr,  Mulford  that  very  question  and 
that  Mr.  Mulford  said  that  the  Department  of  igri culture  specialists  on  lawns 
were  fully  agreed  th_at  a  deeply  fertilized  seed  bed  is    desirable  for  the 
lavfii,  if  the  ground  is  broken  rathor  deeply  and  the  fertilizer  v;orked  into 
the  soil  to  the  full  depth,  the  grass  will  root  deeper  and  stand  the  drouth 
better.    For,  as  I  have  said,  poor  grass  is  generally  an  indi caption  of  shallow, 
thill  soil  or  lack  of  moisture,  or  both. 

After  I  spade  up  the  portion  of  my  la.Ti  that  I  wish  to  res  cod  and 
renovate,  my  next  move  is  to  put  the  hose  on  it  and  give  it  a  good  wetting 
dovni.    That  settles  the  soil  and  starts  the  plant  foods  to  dissolv5.ng.  Then, 
as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough  to  work,  I  give  the  surface  a  good  rald.ng,  going 
just  as  deeply  into  the  soil  as  I  can  with  a  heavy,  steel  rtke.    Then  I  either 
wait  for  a  rain  or  if  the  v/eathor  continues  dry,  I  give  the  ground  another 
soaking  vdth  the  hose,  because,  while  I  have  broken  the  soil  up  quite  deeply 
I  want  it  to  become  thoroughly  settled  before  I  sow  any  seed.    Tlae  raking 
and  watering  both  liave  a  tendency  to  settle  the  newly  broken  soil. 

Wieat  farmers  find  it  necessary  to  pack  the  soil  pretty  tli&i»oughly 
before  they  plant  their  wheat.    The  object  of  this  packing  is  to  hold  the 
moisture.    And  it  is  the  same  proposition  when  you  are  .  {?C:'S?ing  gTass  seed  on 
a  new  lawn  or  patching  up  an  old  one. 

In  addition  to  the  5  to  8  poimds  of  bone  meal  and  cotton-seed  meal 
that  I  work  into  the  soil  when  I  spade  it,  I  applj'"  about  2  pounds  of  a  com- 
plete fertilizer  to  each  100  square  feet  of  the  surface  just  b ef ore  I  rake 
the  soil.    That  gives  a,  little  extra,  plant  food  to  start  the  grass  off  and 
keep  it  going  until  its  roots  go  deeply  into  the  soil. 

Last  vdnter  we  burned  oalc  and  hickory  wood  in  our  open  fireplace  and 
the  ashes  were  saved  in  large  tin  cans  in  the  basement.    This  year  I  am  using 
that  unleached  wood  ashes  at  the  rate  of  5  to  10  pounds  per  100  square  feet 
on  .'.the  part  of  my  lawn  that  I  am  renewing. 

The  next  step  in  renovating  an  old  laim  or  starting  a  new  one  is  to 
get  the  grass  started,    For  small  areas  it  may  pay  to  get  sod  and  sod  the 
snxface.    That  \rill  give  quick  results  but  is  expensive.    The  usual  way  of 
getting  grass  on  a  3 aim  is  by  the  use  of  seed  or  in  sor-o  localities  by  setting 
tufts  of  the  grass  every  few  inches  and  then  depending  upon  these  spreading 
to  cover  the  entire  surface. 

For  all  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  the  country  Kentucky  blue- 
grass  is  the  main  lawn  grass.    Lawn  grass  mixtures,  however,  usually  contain 
redtop,  white  clover,  bent  grass  and  in  cases  where  there  is  considerable 
shade  red  fescue  is  added  to  the  mixture.    As  I  have  indicated  Kentucky 
bluegrass  is  the  foundation  of  the  mixture  but  KeniTucky  bluegrass  requires 
months  to  beccme  established  so  we  add  redtop,  white  clover,  and  otlier  seeds 
to  make  a  ground  cover  until  the  bluegrass  gets  established. 
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Creeping  bent  and  Ehode  Island  bent  grasses  are  used  on  putting 
greens  where  they  can  be  given  very  special  attention.    The  bent  grasses  are 
sometimes  used  on  larais  in  the  New  England  States  but  as  I  have  said  Kentucky 
bluegrass,   :redtop  ajid  white  clover  are  the  main  ingredients  of  lawn  grass 
mixtures  used  thj^oughout  the  northeastern  part  of  the  co^antry. 

When  it  comes  to  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  States  llr»  Mulford 
recomuends  St.  Augustine  grass,  carpet  grass  and  Bermuda,  grass.    These  grasses 
are  often  established  by  planting  clumps  of  the  grass  with  their  roots, 
spacing  the  clumps  a  foot  or  more  apart  and  then  allowing  them  to  spread  un- 
til they  cover  the  entire  su.rface.    In  the  cooler  pcjrts  of  Texas,  in  Oklahoma 
aiid  west  of  the  Missovjri  river  mesquite  grass,  one  of  the  bent  grasses,  is 
extensively  used  for  lawns. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  grass  seed  to  use  for  renovating  the 
lawn-  that  is,  where  the  lawn  is  not  spaded  -jp  but  is  morel v  topdrcssed  and 
as  mach  of  the  old  grass  as  possible  saved  -  about  1  po-ond  of  grass  seed  for 
every  800  square  feet  of  surface  should  be  used,         case  there  is  less  than 
naif  a  stand  oi  grass,  use  more  seed,    \7here  the  groimd  is  comTDletely  broken 
and  the  lam  sta-.-ted  all  over  agrin,  I  wo-ald  eAviso  using  at  feast  2  porjids 
for  each  800  square  feet.    In  shady  locations,  red  fescue  should  be  added 
to  tne  mixture  or  s^-ibsti tutod  for  the  red  tp.ps«- 

ITow,  when  it  comes  to  sowing  the  grass  seed,  first  get  the  ground 
nice  and  smooth  and  well  packed  down.    Then,  when  the  air  is  perfectly  calm, 
sow  tne  seed  by  hand  in  both  direct-'ons,  so  as  to  get  a  uniform  distribution, 
ine  seed  need  not  be  covered  ^anless  the  ground  is  very  dry.    Then  it  should 
be  rolled  aiter  planting.    If  you  begin  v/atering  the  grass  seed  you  will 
have  to  keep  it  up  and  anyway,  you  have  to  be  very  careful  about  watering 
tne  ner/ly  som  laxm  or  you  ^vill  be  s^ore  to  wash  the  seed  into  puddles  and 
have  a  spotty  stand  of  grass.    In  applying  the  water  to  the  newly  seeded 
lam,  put  1.  on  very  gently  with  a  light  spray  and  be  c^J^ef^ll  that  the  water 
does  not  r-'on  and    Trash  the  surface. 

J^all  seeding  of  the  la/m  should  always  be  done  six  or  eight  weeks 
before  time  for  the  first  hard  freezes,  in  order  that  the  young  grass  plants 
may^ become  firmly  rooted  in  the  soil  and  established  before  freezing  weather 
begins. 

If  grovdng  oonditions  are  good  during  the  fall  months,  you  ;7ill  need 
to  use  the  lawn  mower  tills  fall,  and  I  vvant  to  remind  you  that  you  sho^old  not 
aelay  clipping  the  grass  but  start  the  lam  mower  working  just  as  soor  as 
oho  grass  is  big  eno-j^h  to  cut. 

mOullCMmvii    Thanks,  Neighbor  Thompson,  for  those  suggestions,  esDcciall^r 
tnoso  you  got  from  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricult^ire. 
11  tncrc  IS  one  place  the  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
grew  before  is  appreciated,  it  is  on  the  front  lam. 
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SeptemlDer  3,  1931. 


TO  STATIOIT  i.IAITAGSRS: 


Hie  closing  annoxmceruent  for  the  "Primer  Tor  Tovm  Famers" 
release  of  Wednesday,  September  9,  T7as  omitted  on  the  mimeographed 
copy.    Please  use  the  following: 

Heighlior  Thompson,  the  veteran  gardener,  has  hrotight  us 
these  pointers  on  fall  garden  chores  from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    He  nill  he  with  us  again  nest  Wednesday | 
September  16,  at  the  same  hour. 


Sincerely  yours, 


'I  //. 


Morse  Salisbury, 
Chief  of  Radio  Service. 
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Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes 

-illl'O LL^CEI.SITI ;     Once  nore  ITciglilDor  Thompson  is  vrith  us  ready  to  give 
us  another  lesson  from  the  primer  for  To^x  Parmers,  T;;Laich  Station  -  ~  - 
ajid  the  United  States  Departm.ent  of  Agricult-ore  present  today.  ITeighDor 
Thonrpson  has  his  hotbies  and  one  of  his  hotoics  is  his  garden.  Suppose 
3'ou  tell  us  alDout  it  ITeightor  -  --  --  --  -- 

sfc     i;<  ;*<     t;;  5^  si:  rf:  5je     :4:     ^  ?*:  i\< 


TThcn  I  i7as  a  "boy,  I  used  to  love  to  visit  the  woodlpjid  that  ad- 
joined aur  orchard  on  the  north,  and  play  "by  the  hear  "by  running  the 
loose,  olack  Icafmold  through  my  fingers  and  piling  it  in  great  heaps, 
Pirst,  I  T7oij-ld  roke  avray  the  he-vy  "bed  of  ook  -^ad  maple  leaves  in  order 
to  get  to  the  fine,  "black  soil  "beneath  then.    In  the  spring  of  the  year 
T7hen  my  father  vranted  a  quantity  of  fine,  "black  soil  for  use  in  the 
hothcd,  I  alvrays  knev  exactly  Trhcre  to  go  to  get  it. 

Tlaat  "black  soil  that  rcs-olted  from  the  decaj'  of  the  leaves  of 
the  forsst  trees  as  thej''  fell  jco.t  after  year  rras  nature's  vray  of 
m"i-ing  humus.     Thenever  vzoeds,  stra~7,  clover,  or  an;/"  crop  is  turned  into 
the  soil,  or  mi"ed  rath  soil,  it  decays  and  mrkes  humus  or  organic 
matter  Tvhich  is  so  much  needed  in  our  soils. 

But  V7hy  do  vje  ■^rant  orgo-nic  mr.tter  or  huiras  in  our  garden  and 
other  soils?    Siciply  this,  the  h-xjius  lightens  o"ar  soils  and  mrkes  them 
easy  to  cultivate.    'The  reason  I  as  a  Doy  liked  to  play  in  thx.t  T7oods 
earth  '.7as  thr.t  it  was  so  light  and  ep-sy  to  hajidle.    .inother  reason 
th^.t  rre  xr-^nt  humus  in  our  garden  soils  is  to  increase  its  vrater- 
holding  poT7er,    Humus  is  the  sponge  tho-t  holds  lo,rge  q-oantities  of 
moistwe  in  our  soils  ready  for  the  plr^Jits  to  drarr  upon,  and  ;7©t  o. 
soil  thr,t  is  full  of  h-umus  docs  not  tappear  to  "be  rrot.    Another  reason 
is  tha/b  hjjmus  adds  plant  food  or  plrnt  nutrients  to  the  soil.  It 
gives  the  plants  the  elements  that  they  need  in  order  to  m^kc  grov7th. 

Perhaps  :jov.  pjtc  wondering  T7hat  I  am  driving  at  "by  a,ll  of  this 
discussion  of  h-umus.    T7cll  just  this,  if  vrc  want  to  have  some  good 
soil  for  use  in  our  plrnt  "beds  and  in  our  gardens  no  must  prepare 
it  md  the  "ay  to  prcpoxc  it  is  "by  halving  a  compost  pile  into  uiiich 
goes  everything  vrc  can  get  that  ^ill  comhine  together  to  moke  compost  or 
good  potting  or  pi  nt-"bed  soil. 

I  have  a  place  underneath  an  old  apple  tree  in  the  "back  of 
my  garden  Trhcre  I  -oile  all  of  the  pieces  of  sods  and  grass,  ^also 
the  needs  taken  from  my  garden.     In  the  fall  of  the  year  I  rokc 
up  the  leaves  that  fall  on  ny  la—n  end  in  the  gutters  and  o.cA  them 
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to  tiie  com-QOst  pile  at  the  same  time  mixing  a  little  sulphate 
of  aimonia  with  them  to  help  them  to  decay, 

I  keep  a  few  chickens  and  from  time  to  time  I  spread  some  clean 
straw  in  the  poultry  house  for  the  hens  to  scratch  around  in.  In 
ahout  three  or  fovx  weeks  the  hens  reduce  this  straw  to  a  lot  of  fine 
particles  and  with  it  there  is  considere^'ole  poultry  droppings.  This 
goes  into  the  compost  pile  with  some  soil  rzixed  with  it.     Once  in  a 
whilo  Z  nm  able  to  secure  a  few  wheelharro'T  loads  of  the  cleanings 
from  0,  neigh'ooring  dairy  harn  and  thr,t  helps  wonderfully  in  the  moking 
of  good  compost  or  soil  for  my  plant  "beds  and  garden, 

I  sm  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  any  good  soil  and  while 
nohody  lia,s  ever  accused  me  of  stealing  soil  I  carry  a  l)ag  and  a 
trowel  with  me  in  my  car  and  often  hring  home  a  "btUT  of  soil  that  I 
glean  from  the  roadside  where  it  has  wa.shed  from  some  cultivated 
field, 

A  neighbor  of  mine  lias  arranged  with  a  dairymc^n  who  lives 
three  or  four  miles  i.:  the  co"'antry  and  every  now  and  then  he  malces 
a.  trip  to  this  dairy  fa.rm.  ajid  brings  back  several  ba£;o  of  compost 
on  the  running  boards  of  his  car.    To  this  he  adds  garden  soil, 
dcca.ying  woods,  the  cleanings  from  his  poultry  house,  a.lso  a,  little 
suporphospha.te,  then  mi:ccs  the  ma.terials  a.ll  together  and  lets  them 
decay  to  form  soil  for  use  in  his  flower  borders. 

One  of  the  la.dics  of  our  neighborhood,  xrho  by  the  wa,y,  is  one 
of  our  best  flower  growers,  lia.s  an  a,rran'-:cnont  with  a.  fa.mcr  wlio 
prcpa.rcs  the  composted  soil  for  ]\cr,  -^nd  spring  aaid  f a„ll ,  or  xThen- 
ovcr  she  wa.nts  a  supr^ly  of  potting  soil,  he  brings  her  scvcra.l 
ba-gs  of  good  na.tcriaj  a.ll  rea.dy  to  use  for  potting  plants  or  for 
t-ipdrcsr.ing  her  flower  beds, 

Tlicre  is  another  way  of  mailing  sm-all  cuntities  of  compost  or 
potting  soil  and  that  is  to  secure  a  ba^g  of  the  propa.rcd  or  dried 
stoclc;)^ards  ca/btle  m.axiurc  a.nd  mix  it  with  several  times  its  bulk  of 
good  garden  soil.    It  is  a  good  idea,  to  add  about  a  cupful  of  bone 
mca-1  to  ea.cli  bushel  of  the  mixture  and  after  thoroughly  mixing 
spread  the  compost  in  a,  flat  pile,  wet  it  thoroughly,  and  a.llow  it 
to  rot  for  several  weeks  before  it  is  w/'.ntod  for  use. 

So  much  for  potting  soil  "-nd  compost  for  use  in  boxes  ajid 
in  pots  'nd  for  the  light  topdrossing  of  flower  borders.    Uow  there  is 
a.nother  .-^nglc  tn  this  whole  question  of  hurms  in  our  ga^rdon  soils 
that  we  must  not  overlook.    Years  a.^o  wc  had  no  trouble  getting 
plenty  of  composted  manure  for  our  gardens , -all  you  had  to  do  wa.s  to 
pa.y  a.  noder',tc  price  ^nd  the  material  was  delivered,     Todn.y  you  a.rc 
lucky  to  get  enough  of  this  material  for  making  a  small  compost  or 
soil  pile  and  we  have  to  resort  to  other  methods  for  keeping  up  the 
humus  in  o-or  ga.rden  soils.     This  is  done  by  mca^s  of  wha.t  are  called 
grccn-ma.nuring  or  soil  improving  crops. 
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!ToT7  pcrlic!,ps  'jovar  first  tlio'Ue-i't  is  that  rrc  lip^vc  no  opportixiit^ 
to  GTOTT  soil  inprovin,"  crops  in  cur  snail  /gardens,  "but  such  is  not 
the  case,  -nd  it  is  often  possTolc  to  plant  the  clovers,  rye,  vetch, 
r/intcr  oats,  and  a  nxtiber  of  the  crops  that  st.art  quickly  raid  then 
'.Then  they  liave  noxLc  a  fair  grorrfch  sppjie  thc:'.i  into  the  soil  to  cdd 
h-uiTus.     I  have  often  referred  to  ltj  ovrr.  nothod  of  havin^i  a  snail 
Lir<';j  of  seed  rye  in  n^'  ^araj^c  late  in  the  season  rud  tZion  as  fn,st 
as  any  space  in  ny  f^o-rden  'bocGnc  vo.ccJit  I  sott  rye  upon  it,     Sonc-  . 
tines  I  S0T7  rye  or  T7intcr  oats  oxaon^^  ny  tonatoes  amd  late  "beans 
so  tliat  "by  the  tine  ny  crops  are  hilled  oy  frost  I  have  a  ^"ood 
cover  crop  on  the  •'^rou.ad.    The  r.iain  point  is  to  "orlc  the  r;ro~.'th  into 
the  soil  in  plenty  of  tine  for  plantin;^  crops  ne:::t  spring.  This 
tree.tnent  inproves  the  soil  "by  adding;  huiius,  0TQ2o.ic  natter,  or 
'.7ha.tever  you  choose  to  call  it, 

TTnere  cra'bfjrass  nakes  a  "bi^^  j^roT/th  durin,-^  the  sunner  it  pays 
to  plo^T  or  spade  it  -under  tefore  the  seed  forris.    Tliis  \7ill  add 
huiras  to  the  soil  and  at  the  sane  tine  prevent  the  ripenin^';;  of  a 
ner:  "batch  of  seed  to  pester  you  next  season.    The  renains  of  crops  ! 
lihc  "beans  or  peas  can  usually  "bjc  turned  -ujuder  or  added  to  the 
conpost  pile,  provided  of  course  they  are  not  infected  ^ith  sone 
disca.se  or  insect  tha.t  vrill  rjivc  trou"'ole  later. 

There  is  another  ejigle  to  this  question  of  hu-ms  and  conpost 
tlia.t  I  rrant  to  call  to  your  attention  and  th'.t  is  the  condition  of 
the  soil  in  rela,tion  to  the  neutral  point  "bettrcen  acidity  and  an 
alka.lino  condition.    Certain  of  our  ornoziental  plcnts  lihe  Eliodo* 
c.en'.ronr., Azaleas,  La-ujrel,  and  r-ionf;  fru.it s  the  'blueberry  and  crahoer 
require  -r.  acid  soil  vhile  nost  of  our  trees,  fruits  and  our  'Tcqq- 
ta'bles  roqvlre  a  soil  that  is  either  neutral,  just  lietTiixt  raid 
"bct-jcen,  or  that  a.re  only  very  slir^htly  acid. 

ITovr  it  happens  that  decayina  oolz  loaves  for  esri-iple  fom  an 
".cid  soil  aiid  so  does  the  deca.j/  of  the  loaves  of  the  Irvorel  oaid 
several  other  plants.    One  o"bjection  to  the  use  of  saT7dust  in  the 
Gor.^post  pile  is  tli?.t  it  n-^Jces  the  soil  acid.    T^ke  the  fi"'orous  peat 
noss  that  you  ccn  "buy  fron  the  seedstoros:     it  is  acid  and  uhere  it 
is  nized  vith  potting;  soil  or  added  to  the  conpost  heap  it  TTill  "be 
necessary  to  use  a,  little  line  to  correct  the  acidity  Trherever  the 
soil  is  to  'oe  used  for  a.ny  of  the  plants  that  require  a,  neutral  or 
nearly  a.lkcaline  soil. 

This  question  of  soil  cacidity  is  m  intrica.tc  one  and  requires 
a  lot  of  attention  -^nd  it  c:-:plains  nany  points  about  the  "bcha.vior  of 
plants  tlia.t        did  not  ".iio^.     One  point  to  be  kept  in  nind,  ho'Tcver, 
is  that  no  line  should  be  -ciscd  in  the  pottin/?;  or  topdressinf;  soil 
for  I-Ciododendrons,  Azaleas,  .Laurel  and  that  cla.ss  of  plaaits  aaid 
tha.t  they  should  be  nulched  Trith  o^k  loa.vos,  sa.Tidust,  or  pe.at  noss 
to  keep  their  soil  acid.    On  the  other  haaid  Trhcrever  conpost  is     '  ' 
bcin;"  nade  by  rotoinr  do'Tn  Ica.vcs,  T7ecds  or  any  naterial  of  th^at 
cliTJractor  it  is  a.lT7a.ys  reasonably  sri"e  to  assx-'nc  that  a  little 
hydrated  or  other  forr.:  of  line  is  needed.    Hind  you  I  say  a  little, 
perhaps  only  a,  ;':ood  lirn.df-'jj.  to  a  bushel  of  soil. 
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Tlic  mill  point  tliat  I  ^ant  to  72rlzo  today  is  th-'.t  {rardcncrs  need 
to  prvy  r.orc  r,ttention  to  the  spccir.l  troatncnt  of  their  soil  rxiC.  to  pro- 
vidiii;-;  for  norc  hmus  or  org-^nic  natter  in  their  soils. 


PRII-iER  FOR  lOm  FAJQviERS  Wednesda;^,  September  16,  1951. 


HOT  FOR  FU3IICATIQIT 


Speaking  Time:    10  Minutes. 

Ml-TOUITCEt.OlTT ;    And  once  more  we  have  NeighlDor  Thompson  with  us  ready  to 
present  another  of  lus  Primer  for  Town  Farmer  tallcs  which  come  to  you  each 

week  over  Station   cooperating  with  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture.  Ueighhor  Thompson  has  started  a  new  hohby,  a  rock  garden,  hut 
suppose  we  let  him  tell  about  it. 

3j(  a)t  ite  it:  ;|ci(c :(( i)e  :ic  :|c  3|t  :)c  3(t  ;i:  :(c  ;|c  :^  >|c  1)1 


Rock  gardens  are  getting  to  he  quite  a  fad  in  my  neighborhood  but 
somehow  I  have  never  been  very  enthusiastic  over  this  type  of  ornamental 
gardening,  at  least  not  -lontil  recently.    But  I  have  at  one  side  of  my  garden 
a  rough  bank  about  five  foot  high.    It  h^s  never  been  improved  very  much. 
One  of  my  neighbors  suggested  tliat  it  woirdd  bo  an  ideal  place  for  a  rock  garden. 

That  sot  me  to  thinking  and  lo  king  at  rock  gardens  whcrccvcr  I  chanced 
to  find  them,  and  reading  everything  I  co-jJLd  find  about  them.    It  hadnH  occurrct 
to  mc  that  I  had  the  ideal  loca,tion  and  conditions  for  a  rock  garden.      Here  I 
was  overlooking  my  opport-anity  while  my  neiglibors  were  going  to  all  Icinds  of 
trouble  to  create  conditions  s^ai table  for  the  establishment  of  rock  gardens. 

But,  a  rock  garden  requires  rocks  and  plenty  of  them  to  build  it, 
natural  rock  gardens  consist  mainly  of  Icjrge  rocks  and  small  rocks  -ivith  pockets 
of  soil  between  them  in  ^vhich  the  na,taxa,l  or  \vild  plants  grow.    That  is  the  type 
of  rock  garden  we  find  where  the  plants  grow  naturally.    When  we  create  a  rock 
garden  v/e  imitate  nature,  or  at  least  we  should  if  we  v/ant  our  garden  to  look 
natural  and  artistic. 

Some  of  the  rock  ga,rdens  that  I  have  seen  in       rounds  donH  strike 
mc  as  being  rock  gardens  at  all  but  jast  some  stones  stuck  in  the  ground 
among  a  few  plants.    In  some  cases  pieces  of  broken  cement  and  even  cement 
building  blocks  have  been  used  in  place  of  rocks.    The  so-called  rock  gardens 
are  not  rock  gardens  at  all. 

I  decided  that  if  I  built  a  rock  garden  tha.t  it  would  be  of  real 
stone,  soft  tinted  natirral  stone,  so  I  sot  about  to  find  a  supply  of  such 
stone.    It  is  miles  from  ny  pla.co  to  the  nearest  stone  quarry.      Very  few 
field  rocks  are  to  be  found  in  ny  neighborhood  and  the  prospect  did  not  seem 
very  good  for  my  having  a  real  rock  garden.    Then  one  day  in  my  roimds  I  ran 
upon    a  pile  of  granite  that  a  man  had  bought  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
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retaining  wall.    But  for  some  reason  he  had  dccidod  that  he  vroijld  not  'build 
the  wall  so  had  the  stone  lying  there  in  a  pile  and  Eiore  or  less  in  his  way. 

To  malce  a  long  story  short  I  "bought  the  pile  of  granite  and  hired  a 
man  with  a  truck  to  haul  it  and  unload  it  near  my  gare^c  where  I  could  move 
it  to  the  place  where  I  prQposcd  "building  my  rock  garden.    That  is  the  v/ay  I 
made  a  start  toward  a,  real  rode  garden  which,  "by  the  way,  has  not  "been  finished. 
In  fact,  a  rock  garden  is  one  of  those  things  that  is  never  really  finished 
because  you  can  go  right  on  adding  little  features  and  putting  in  now  plants 
whenever  a  novir  fancy  strikes  you. 

My  studies  of  rock  gardens  involved  the  reading  of  several  books  and 
a  number  of  magazine  articles.    All  authors  agreed  that  both  the  arrangement  of 
the  rocks  and  the  selection  of  plants  should  confom  to  nat-aro  just  as  far  as 
possible.    First,  the  large  rocks  should  bo  at  the  bottom  with  smaller  rocks 
above.    Some  of  the  rocks  should  project  while  others  should  bo  more  nearly 
flat  against  the  sujrface.    As  the  rocks  are  laid  up  plenty  of  good  soil  in 
which  to  grow  the  plaiits  should  be  worked  in  among  them. 

If  you  have  any  idea  of  including  a,  fountain  or  a  pool  in  your  plan 
make  provision  for  this  at  the  very  start.    In  fc?.ct,  make  the  excavation  for 
the  pool  first,  and,  use  the  dirt  for  building  up  the  elevation  of  the  rock 
garden  proper.    Lay  water  supply  pipes  wqH  XHnCjer  the  surface  where  they  will 
be  protected.    If  there  is  to  be  a  pool  install- the "drdiiiage  pipe  as  one  of 
the  first  operations. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  mentioned  the  natter  of  location  of  the  rock 
garden.    On  the  small  place  there  is  generally  vexy  little  choice  as  to  lo- 
cation but  whereever  there  is  a  choice  select  the  sunniest  and  best  protected 
place.    0?he  majority  of  the  plants  that  aro  suitable  for  rock  gardening  do 
best  in  direct  sunlight  so  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  building  yo-'or  rock  gar- 
den in  the  shade  or  "'ander  the  drip  of  trees  or  where  it  will  be  swept  by  pre- 
vailing winds.    Uot  only  will  the  shade  of  trees  injure  the  plants  but  their 
roots  will  imdermino  the  rock  garden  and  rob  the  rockery  plants  of  moisture. 

The  ideal  place  for  a  rock  garden  is  on  a  natural  slope  with  a  level 
space  at  the  bottom.    There  is  another  typo  of  roclc  garden.    That  is  the  sunken 
garden.    This  typo  is  adapted  to  locations  v^here  there  is  a  depression  or  a 
ravine  at  a  lower  level  than  the  ho-jiso  and  the  garden.    The  arrangement  is 
such  that  you  look  down  upon  the  gajrden.    Where  a  stream  flows  tlirough  the 
ravine  you  can  build:  your  rock  garden  on  the  banks  then  have  pools  and  cas- 
cades in  the  stream-bed. 

Another  plan  is  to  combine  the  raised  and  the  sunken  rock  garden  using 
a  location  that  is  level  originally.    This  means  a  large  amount  of  excavation 
but  the  soil  taken  out  of  the  excavation  can  be  piled  at  the  sides  to  form 
the  raised  portion,    li^hercevor  a  sunken  garden  is  attempted  the  matter  of 
drainage  and  freedom  from  the  collection  of  water  in  the  sunken  portion  must  be 
provided  for.    If  you  use  a  drain  place  a  screen  over  the  inlet  to  prevent 
leaves  or  aiiything  getting  into  the  drain  and  stopping  it,    A  pool  constructed 
in  the  sunken  portion  should  have  ar.  outlet  ncsar  the  top  also  a  clcanout  open- 
ing in  the  bottom. 

Many  persons,  in  building  a  rock  garden  for  the  first  time,  fail  to 
provide  enough  good  soil  between  and  behind  the  rocks  and  as  a  result  the 
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growth  of  their  plants  is  poor.    l(KXe  the  'back-fill  of  the  rockery  may  be  of 
clay  or  any  good  t5.^e  of  suhsoil,  there  should  he  at  least  18  to  24  inches  of 
good  soil  forming  the  surface,    lememher  that  with  the  rocks  in  place  you  will 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  renew  the  soil  perhaps  for  many  years  and  so  plenty 
of  compost  and  bone  meal  or  other  suitable  fertilizers  should  be  mixed  with  the 
soil  before  it  is  placed. 

In  no  case  should  the  back-fill  of  the  rockery  be  made  of  cinders, 
broken  stones,  or  of  any  material  that  vn.ll  dry  out  badly  or  which  docs  not 
hold  moisture  naturally.    It  is  a  good  plan  to  insert  a  few  pieces  of  pipe 
or  tiles  at  the  top  of  the  rockery  so  that  water  can  be  discharged  from  the 
hose  directly  to  the  back-fill  during  dry  weather.    These  inlets  for  the  water 
can  bo  obscured  by  the  planting  or  a  moveable  stone  may  bo  placed  over  each. 

On  the  other  hand  drainage  of  the  back-fill  is  just  as  important  as  the 
provision  for  applying  moisture.    In  case  the  material  forming  back-fill  of 
the  rockery  is  heavy  and  of  a  typo  that  will  drain  poorly  it  may  be  necessary 
to  place  a  layer  of  broken  stones  at  the  bottom  or  to  insert  drainage  tiles  to 
carry  off  any  surplus  water.    Those  are  matters  that  every  one  building  a 
rock  garden  must  decide  for  himself  or  herself"  and  the  decision  must  be  based 
on  local  conditions  although  it  is  always  safe  to  provide  for  a  reasonable  amouni 
of  drainage.  ; 

When  it  comes  to  placing  the  stj03a6s,as  I  have  already  suggested,  put 
the  larger  ones  near  the  Ijottom  and  the  smaller  ones  near  the  top  althou^  a 
judicious  mingling  of  the  large  and  smaller  rocks  is  desirable.    Rocks  that 
are  much  smaller  tlian  12  inches  in  diameter  are  not  adapted  for  use  in  the 
rock  garden.      Sharp  pointed  and  very  flat  stones  are  also  undesirable.  Round 
boulders  should  not  be  used  to  any  extent.    Rocks  that  have  weathered  consid- 
erably and  those  of  chunky  although  irregular  shape  are  best. 

Always  avoid  the  use  of  highly  colored  or  white  rocks  as  they  do  not 
harmonize  with  the  typo  of  plants  ordinarily  used  for  rock  gardens.  Soft, 
sand  rock  disintegrates  too  rapidly  and  so  should  not  be  used.    Certain  of 
the  dark  colored,  liard  sandstones  arc  all  right  but  after  all  there  is  nothing 
better  than  dark  gray  granite.    Where  a  desirable  type  of  rock  is  difficult 
to  obtain  you  can  economize  somewhat  by  using  a  cheaper  and  less  desirable  rock 
for  the  backgTound  where  they  will  be  mostly  covered  by  the  plants  then  use 
the  best  rock  for  the  places  where  they  will  show  plainly. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  offers  so  great  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  originality  and  personal  taste  as  the  construction  of  a  rock  garden. 
No  two  rock  gardens  arc  alike  or  call  for  the  same  treatment  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  builder  using  his  best  judgment  but  aJways  avoiding  extremes.    I  intended 
to  have  something  to  say  about  the  plants  for  planting  in  rock  gardens  but  that 
part  of  my  story  will  have  to  go  over  for  another  of  the  series  of  talks  from 
the  Primer  for  Tomi  Farmers. 


CLOSIITG  MlTOUlTCMEITTs    So  long  ITcighbor  Thompson-  Wait  a  mimjLtc  Any  bulle- 
tins on  rock  gardens  available  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture? 
IToighbor  Thompson  regretfully  says  "Uo".    But  he'll  send  you  a  copy  of  his 
talk  today. 


Speaking  Time:    10  Minutes. 


AlTNOUTTCEIvIEI'TT !    Feighoor  Thompson  is  again  with  us  ready  with  another  of  his 

Primer  for  Town  Farmer  talks  which  come  to  you  each  week  over  Station   

cooperating  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Paint  and 
Putty  is  the  suoject  of  Neighbor  Thompson's  remarks  today,  a  very  timely  sub- 
ject at  this  season  of  the  year.    All  right  Neighbor   


9|t  >|c  >f<  *  >l(  4:  >k 


"How  the  wind  did  blow  last  night"  remarked  Mrs.  Thompson  as  we  sat 
down  to  breakfast  this  morning,  "and"  she  continued,  "did  you  hoar  the  win- 
dows rattle?    I  thought  it  would  blow  the  glass  right  out  of  the  window  sash." 

That  romindod  mo  that  the  putty  was  nearly  all  off  the  pantry  window 
and  that  there  were  two  or  throe  lights  of  glass  broken  out  of  the  garage 
windows,  so  after  breakfast  I  made  the  rounds  of  the  whole  place  to  check  up 
the  painting,  puttying  and  miscellaneous  repairs  needed  to  moke  tho  house  and 
the  garage  snug  and  comfortable  for  the  winter.    It  is  so  easy  to  put  off  these 
minor  repairs  and  then  cold  weather  sets  in  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
the  work  done. 

Well  I  found  several  of  the  windows  where  part  of  the  putty  had  fallen 
off  and  the  glass  was  loose  in  the  sash.    Pretty  soon  it  will  be  time  to  talce 
off  the  screens  and  store  them  for  the  winter,  put  up  the  storm  door  and  make 
a  lot  of  other  changes.    You  go  along  all  summer  without  even  noticing  how 
time  and  the  elements  are  hammering  away  at  your  property  until  one  day  your 
attention  is  called  to  a  rattling  door  or  window,  then  you  begin  to  talce  no- 
tice. 

Porch  floors  and  wooden  steps  are  especially  subject  to  decay  and  re- 
quire almost  semiannual  attention.    Perhaps  in  the  original  construction  of 
the  house  the  carpenters  chanced  to  use  a  board  or  two  in  your  porch  floor 
that  had  sapwood  along  one  edge  and  the  result  is  that  board  is  gone  within 
two  or  throe  years  and  has  to  be  replaced.    Concrete  steps  are  preferable  to 
wooden  ones  because  the  concrete  does  not  decay  and  it  often  pays  to  replace 
the  wooden  steps  with  concrete. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country  wo  naturally  have  a  rainy  season  and 
the  rainy  season  is  no  time  for  the  repair  of  roofs,  gutters  and  spouting  so 
my  plan  is  to  go  over  all  of  my  roofs,  gutters  and  spouting  at  least  once  a 
year,  renew  them  v/herever  necessary,  and  give  them  a  coat  or  two  of  good  paint. 


r?hen  we  speak  of  putty  we  naturally  think  of  the  ordinary  putty  used 

for  glazing  window  sash,  hut  there  are  other  kinds  of  putty  cements  we 

usually  call  them.    Hoofers'  cement  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  these 
putty-like  suhstances  used  for  closing  openings  in  roofs  and  guttering.  It 
is  an  old  saying  that  "a  stitch  in  time,  will  save  nine",  likewise,  a  can  of 
roofing  cement  properly  used  will  often  save  a  had  leak  in  the  roof  and  prevent 
the  loss  of  ceiling  plaster. 

When  I  moved  into  my  present  homo  there  was  a  patched  place  in  the  din- 
ing room  ceiling  right  holow  whore  the  "bay  window  joined  the  main  portion  of 
the  house.    T7e  hadn't  boon  in  the  house  long  when  there  came  one  of  those 
northeasters  with  the  wind  driving  the  rain  directly  against  that  side  of  the 
house.    When  I  came  homo  that  evening  I  found  tuhs  and  pans  set  on  the  dining 
room  floor  to  catch  the  drip,  drip,  from  the  leaks  where  the  hay  window  was 
fastened  onto  the  house.    Anticipating  a  fall  of  the  ceiling  placter  we  spread 
canvas  on  the  floor  and  moved  everything  from  that  part  of  the  room  hut  it  was 
not  until  several  days  aftor\vard  that  the  crash  came. 

Thank  goodness  wo  don't  have  to  go  throxigh  that  again  for  I  had  the 
siding  taken  off  of  that  side  of  the  house  and  copper  flashJ.ng  put  all  along 
the  top  of  that  hay  window,  in  fact  I  have  had  all  of  the  tin  guttering  end 
flashing  of  the  whole  house  replaced  with  copper.    A  chinnoy  had  to  he  rebuilt 
and  wo  flashed  it  with  copper,  we  rebuilt  and  enlarged  the  kitchen  and  where 
the  roof  joined  the  main  part  of  the  house  wc  flashed  it  with  copper.    I  would 
advise  any  of  you  ha.ving  a  similar  problem  to  use  the  best  of  material  for 
protecting  your  homes cgainst  leakage  during  driving  rains. 

If  you  are  building  a  new  house  this  matter  of  making  the  valleys,  and 
the  places  where  sections  of  the  house  join,  tight  and  waterproof  can  ho  at- 
tended to  as  you  go  along,  but  whore  the  house  was  built  without  proper  atten- 
tion to  these  important  details  it  means  ripping  off  siding  or  roofing  and  re- 
placing the  cheap  and  rusted  materials  with  those  that  are  durable.    I'll  tell 
you  it  is  no  joke  to  get  up  some  morning  and  find  half  of  your  dining  room 
ceiling  on  the  floor  or  on  your  breakfast  table. 

Q^ite  often  you  can  stop  roof  leaks,  and  leaks  around  the  chimneys  by 
the  use  of  roof  putty  or  cement.    This  material  comes  in  air-tight  cans  and 
soon  hardens  after  it  is  exposed  to  the  air.    The  best  way  to  apply  it  is  with 
a  large  putty  knife  or  with  a  small,  pointed  trowel.    First  clean  the  opening 
then  carefully  press  the  cement  into  it  until  it  is  filled  and  the  surface 
smoothed  over.    You  can  cement  a  composition  roof  right  to  a  brick  or  stone 
wall  with  this  plastic  roof  cement,  but  the  point  is  to  do  the  work  while  the 
weather  is  dry. 

I  have  a  flat  deck  as  a  part  of  the  roof  over  my  front  porch  which  is 
covered  with  paper  roofing.    About  once  a  year  I  paint  this  flat  portion  or 
deck  with  a  special  asbestos  roof  paint  and  that  makes  it  snug  and  tight  for 
another  year.    Whore  the  docking  joins  the  main  body  of  the  house  I  have  it 
well  flashed  with  copper  so  that  there  can  be  no  chance  of  the  rain  getting 
into  the  house  or  running  down  the  siding  on  the  porch  below. 
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Porch  floors  really  require  painting  every  spring  and  fall  if  you  want 
to  keep  them  in  good  condition.    A  great  deal  depends,  however,  on  your  loca- 
tion.   vThen  we  first  moved  into  our  present  home  there  was  an  unimproved  road 
in  front  of  the  place  and  we  had  a  lot  of  dust  to  contend  with.  Naturally 
our  front  porch  always  looked  like  the  road  itself  and  then  with  several  child- 
ren of  the  neighborhood  using  our  lawn  and  porch  as  a  playground  it  was  in>- 
possible  to  keep  the  porch  floor  looking  well.    Now  the  road  has  "been  paved 
and  we  do  not  have  so  much  dust  to  contend  with. 

Here  is  a  little  secret  that  was  passed  to  me  by  a  paint  manufacturer 
a  n-umber  of  years  ago  and  I  am  passing  it  on  to  you.    It  is  this,  wash  the 
paint  on  your  house  occasionally  with  clean  cold  water  just  as  you  would  your 
automobile.    If  the  dirt  Las  become  firmly  attached  to  the  paint  then  add  a 
little  neutral  soap  to  the  wash  water,  that  is  the  kind  of  soap  that  is  used 
on  the  high  finish  of  an  automobile  to  remove  dirt  and  it  will  not  hurt  paint 
or  varnish  as  will  common  household  or  laundry  soap.    You  can  use  neutral  soap 
for  washing  your  painted  porch  floors  without  the  least  danger  of  removing 
the  paint,  and  you  can  get  this  soap  from  dealers  in  auto  supplies. 

Another  matter  to  be  looked  after  is  that  of  puttying  cracks  in  the 
weatherboarding.    There  is  a  new  kind  of  plastic  wood  on  the  market  that  is 
good  for  filling  small  holes  and  cracks  but  it  is  somewhat  more  expensive 
than  ordinary  putty.    The  main  point  is  to  stop  the  chinks  and  holes  before 
the  moisture  gets  into  them  and  starts  decay,  besides  chinks  and  cracks  are 
liable  to  let  a  lot  of  cold  into  the  house  during  the  winter.    I  remember 
once  a  neighbor  of  mine  took  me  down  into  his  cellar  to'  see  if  I  could  tell 
him  why  his  house  heater  did  not  perform  satisfactorily.    As  we  went  down  the 
cellar  stairs  a  gust  of  wind  almost  blew  my  hat  from  my  head.    "Where  does 
that  wind  cone  from?"  I  inquired,     I  soon  found  that  when  the  carpenters  had 
placed  the  sills  of  the  house  on  top  of  the  foundation  that  the  foundation 
was  uneven  and  that  in  some  places  there  was  an  open  space  of  one-half  inch 
or  more  through  v;hich  the  wind  whistled.    No  wonder  his  heater  would  not  heat 
the  house.    Pointing  up  these  cracks  with  cement  mortar  remedied  the  whole 
difficulty  ojid  the  heater  worked  fine. 

Getting  back  to  my  own  household,  I  always    overhaul  my  hotbed  and 
coldframe  sash  in  the  fall  so  as  to  have  them  in  shape  for  putting  on  the 
beds  early  in  the  spring.    No  matter  how  careful  you  are  there  are  sure  to 
be  a  few  pieces  of  glass  broken  during  the  plant  growing  season  and  these  need 
replacement.    Then,  if  you  want  your  sash  to  last  a  long  time  you  must  paint 
them  about  once  a  year.    I  keep  my  sash  stored  in  my  basement  and  late  in 
the  fall  after  I  have  all  of  the  outdoor  painting  and  puttying  done  I  spend 
my  evenings  in  my  basement  workshop  tinlcering  up  the  garden  tools  and  the  hot- 
bed sash. 

Each  fall,  about  this  time,  I  lay  in  a  supply  of  point  and  putty,  a 
can  of  roofers'  cement,  a  few  nails  and  then  I  spend  "my  spare  time  getting  my 
house  and  everything  on  the  place  in  shape  for  the  "crintcr. 

I  have  found  my  copy  of  Farmer's  Bulletin  Nq.  1452,  Painting  on  the 
Farm,  a  great  help  when  it  comes  to  mixing  and  applying  paints.    This  bullo- 


tin  contains  information  on  all  kinds  of  paints  used  aliout  the  farm  from  the 
highest  grade  white  lead  paints  to  common  whitewash.  If  you  are  going  to  do 
much  painting  I  would  advise  you  to  write  for  a  copy* 


— ooOoo— 


CLO S INQ-  AI^\romTCgIviE3!TT ;    Thank'  you  Ueighhor  Thompson  if  any  of  you  want  a 

copy  of  Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  1452  entitled  Painting  On  The  Farm,  drop  a  pos 
card  to  Ucighhor  Thompson  in  care  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul 
turc,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  care  of  this  station. 


I  '  °l        PRItilER  FOR  TOTC  FAEIvERS 

Ia/\  "^"^  (Regions  1»  2,  &) 
( Northern  4  &  5  ) 


HOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


Speafeing  Time:    10  Minutes, 


MHOUUCE^ilEITT;    Here  is  Ueiglibor  Thompson'  who  comes  to  you  each  week 

over  Station  cooperating  with  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

in  his  Primer  for  Torm  Farmers'  talks,    Neighlior  Thompson  says  that 
it  is  time  to  "look  out  for  Jack  Frost"  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 
This  is  another  of  Neighhor  Thompson's  timely  talks  to  home  gardeners. 
All  right  Heighhor, 

 oooOooo  

"That  looks  like  frost  on  the  garage  roof,"  said  Mrs,  Thompson 
as  she  looked  out  of  the  window  the  other  morning  just  ahout  sunrise. 
Her  remar]r  "bro-ught  me  up  in  a  moment,  a,nd  as  soon  as  I  could  dress  I 
hurried  from  the  house  to  sec  if  any  frost  damage  had  "been  done. 

Other  seasons  I  had  "been  sort  of  on  my  tiptoes  with  plenty  of 
sheets  and  paper  ready  to  cover  my  favorite  pliant s  at  the  first  indication 
that  Jack  Frost  might  pay  a  visit,  "but  this  year  I  guess  I  had  grown  kind 
of  careless.    Anyway  I  am  thaiikful  to  say  that  the  frost  was  so  light 
that  it  disappeared  just  as  soon  as  the  sxm  came  up  and  even  the  most 
tender  plnits  were  not  injured. 

After  learning  that  no  damage  had  been  done,  Mrs,  Thompsoii  proceeded 
to  list  the  plants  that  she  wanted  lifted  and  placed  in  pots  or  "boxes 
and  "broiaght  into  the  house.    Her  list  included  two  or  th-ree  "begonias  that 
we  have  "been  keeping  under  partial  shade  in  the  sliru"b"bery  "border.  Tliese 
plants  were  getting  rather  large  for  the  house  last  spring  so  I  took 
them  out,  trii-nmed  them  "back  severely'",  repotted  them,  and  plunged  the  pots 
in  the  shru"b"bcry  "border  where  they  would  get  a  supply  of  water  whenever 
the  "border  was  watered  during  the  srimmer. 

Some  of  the  ferns  that  we  took  out  of  the  house  have  "been  stored  in 
a  coldframe  with  a  shade  of  lath  over  them.     The  coldframe  is  located 
on  the  south  side  of  the  garage.     It  is  easily  accessi"ble  so  we  watered 
the  plants  practically  every  day, 

T7e  have  a  "border  of  very  handsome  "begonias  in  our  "baclij^ard. 
Before  frost  injures  them  I  want  to  lift  several  of  these  plants  and 
place  them  in  pots  for  winter  hlooming  in  tho  svxi  porch.    However,  I 
won't  distur"b  them  until  a,"bsolutely  necessary.     I  will  liave  plenty  of 
sheets  and  heavy  pa.per  ready  to  cover  then  any  time  tliat  we  are  threatened 
with  a  moderate  frost.    By  covering  them,  ca.refully  during  cold  nights 
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and  -uncovering  tliera  in  the  daytime,  V7e  can  have  the  iDcncfit  of  tlieir 
floTTers  in  the  yard  for  a  v/eck  or  ten  days  longer. 

You  nay  recall  that  earlier  in  the  month,  I  told  you  ahout  my 
compost  pile  and  how  I  prepared  special  soil  t/cII  in  advance  so  as  to 
h<ave  it  ready  for  potting  up  any  of  the  plants  th^t  I  wanted  to  save  in 
the  fall  of  the  year.     Tiiis  splendid  composted  soil  is  now  in  fine 
condition  for  taking  care  of  any  of  my  plojits  that  I  want  to  sa\'D  rjid 
bring  into  the  house.    Just  the  other  day  I  sifted  throe  or  four  "bushels 
of  this  soil  end  now  liave  it  in  "baskets  under  cover  and  ready  to  use, 
I  also  liavQ  plenty  of  pots  of  different  sizes  on  hand  so  that  I  will  not 
lose  any  time  when  I  get  ready  to  lift  the  plants  and  prepare  then  to  tolze 
into  the  house. 

Perhaps  you'll  he  interested  in  knowing  just  how  I  go  n,"bout  lifting 
"begonias,  geraniums,  rjid  other  plojits  tliat  are  growing  in  the  ground. 
First,  I  select  the  plants  to  "be  lifted.     The  gcranims  I  trim  "back 
somewhat.    Then  I  talre  a  trowel  rnd  carefully  dig  around  the  root  of  each 
plpjat,     I  turn  the  "back  of  the  trowel  toward  the  root  and  dig  away  from 
the  plants  in  order  to  leave  a  solid  "ball  of  eo-rth    round  the  roots.  This 
"bo.ll  of  earth  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  diameter  of  the  pot  in  which  I 
plan  to  put  the  plant, 

Now  I  place  a  few  "broken  pieces  of  the  flower  pot  or  sono  small  stones 
in  the  "bottom  of  the  pot  for  drainage.    Next  I  put  in  a  hondful  or  two  of 
soil.     Tlien  I  lift  the  plant,  slip  it  into  the  pot  and  pack  soil  all  around 
the  "ball  of  earth  attached  to  the  roots.    When  the  potting  is  completed 
the  soil  is  alDout  one-half  inch  "below  the  top  of  the  pot, and  remember, 
folks,  when  you're  potting  up  plants,  press  the  soil  very  firmly  arpund  their 
roots.    Ulicn  the  soil  is  well  firmed  it  supports  the  plrnt  cjid  holds  noisture 
"better  thaji  loose  soil. 

Of  course,  plants  lifted  fron  the  flower  "bods  and  potted  are  inclined 
to  wilt;  so  far  about  two  do,ys  after  I  pot  up  my  geraniuns,  begonias,  cjad 
other  plants,  I  keep  then  in  a  shady  place  viierc  the  wind  will  not  strike 
them,     I  also  syringe  or  spray  their  tops  with  cold  water  several  tines 
a  day.    You  may  thinlc  tliat  I  would  soak  the  soil  around  their  roots  with 
water,  but  I  merely  keep  the  soil  well  noistened  ond  under  no  circumstances 
do  I  n.'^ke  it  extremely  wet. 

The  problem  is  to  checli  the  evaporation  from  the  leaves  until  the 
roots  again  tal^e  hold  of  the  soil  and  function  properly.     Supply  the  plants 
with  the  necessary  moisture,  of  course,  but  the  main  thing  is  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  sun  and  out  of  the  wind.    If  the  plants  are  inclined  to  be 
a  little  v;ealc  and  lop  over  in  the  pot,  I  place  a  few  little  stakes  around 
for  support  until  they  are  able  to  stand  alone, 

I7e  find  that  it  pays  to  keep  the  plants  that  are  lifted  from  the 
flower  garden  in  a  coldframe  and  well  protected  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
before  talking  them  into  the  house.     The  atmosphere  of  living  rooms  and  even 
of  sun  parlors  is  not  the  best  oven  for  thrifty  plants.    If  you  can  keep 
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newly  potted  plants  out  in  the  opcn\horG  thoj  vzill  get  the  natural  s-oJishine  and 
fresh  air  for  a  \7cek  or  two  they  will  regain  their  strength  and  vigor  much 
"better  than  they  wovld  if  taken  directly  into  the  house  where  the  fumes  of 
gas  stoves  £jid  laclc  of  ventilation  are  very  hard  upon  them, 

TThcn  the  time  comes  for  Jack  Frost  to  malte  his  appearance  in  the  fall 
Mrs.  Thompson  insists  that  we  malre  a  number  of  cuttings  of  geraniums  and 
other  "bedding  plants  to  grow  through  the  winter  in  pots  and  "boxes  in  the 
sunny  windows.    It  isn't  at  all  hard  to  grow  geraniums  from  cuttings. 
Simply  cut  a  three-inch  length  from  the  tips  of  the  "branches.    Trim  the 
leaves  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem.    You  may  shorten  the  upper  leaves  a 
trifle  "by  means  of  a  sharp  Icnife,     That  reduces  the  drain  upon  the  moisture  of 
the  cutting.    As  a  matter  of  fact  even  if  geranium  cuttings  wilt  a  trifle 
"before  setting  they  will  not  "be  i:.-yured. 

The  next  step  is  to  prepare  a  "box  of  clean  sand  ahout  4  inches  in 
depth.    Sift  the  Band  into  the  box.    Pack  it  firmly  with  a  iDlock  of  wood  or 
a  "brick.    Now,  with  a  small  round  stick  mrizo  holes  a'bout  3  inches 
in  each  direction,'    Place  a  cutting  in  each  hole,  and  firm  the  srjid  thoroughly 
a"bout  each  cutting.    Keep  the  "box  in  a  moderately  warm  place  and  water  the 

cuttings  three  or  four  times  a  week  to  keep  the  sfoid  slightly  moist  "but  not 

wet . 

If  you  h".ve  good  luck  all  ox  your  cuttings  will  root.     Along  during 
the  winter  talre  the  rooted  cuttings  out  01  the  "box  of  sand  and  pot  them  in 
soil  to  molzc  a  good  growth  for  setting  out  doors  next  spring, 

TThen  we  sec  Jack  Frost  approaching  Mrs,  Thompson  and  I  always  go 
into  the  vcgetahlc  garden,  gather  the  green  tomcatoes  ajid  place  them  on 
shelves  in  a  warm  part  of  the  cellar,  pick  the  remrdnder  of  the  Lima  "beans 
ojad  sna.p  "oerns,  gather  the  peppers  oxid  anything  else  tliat  is  worth  saving. 
Mrs.  Thompson  sometimes  talces  some  of  the  peppers,  green  tomatoes,  a  little 
celery,  ca"bocge  juice,         onions  and  nolics  a  relish  that  she  calls  the 
"last  of  the  garden."    I  always  look  forward  to  the  first  of  the  garden  in 
the  spring,  "but  I  "believe  Mrs,  Tliompson's  "last  of  the  garden"  is  the  "best 
of  all, 

A"bout  the  time  the  frost  hits  the  sweet  potato  vines,  I  dig  aj" 
sweet  potatoes  and  store  them  in  a  warm  room  over  the  kitchen  where  I  can 
give  them  plenty  of  ventilation, 

I  also  gather  caiy  sq-'oashes  tliat  I  have  in  m;;"girden  aiid  store  them  in 
the  same  room  with  the  sweet  potatoes,  "because  lilcc  the  sweet  potatoes, 
they  wrnt  to  he  kept  reasona'bly  warm, 

T7c  leave  hects  pjid  carrots  in  the  garden  for  some  time  after  the 
first  frost,  then  dig  them,  too,  and  store  in  an  outdoor  pit.    We  store 
turnips  in  the  same  way.    They  will  stand  considerahle  frost,  "but  do  not 
want  to  "become  frozen. 

It  is  really  surprising  how  much  you  can  get  out  of  the  garden  late  in 
the  season  to  store  for  winter  use, 

I  wo"D2d  advise  any  of  you  who  heve  vegetables  to  store  to  get  a  copy 
of  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho,  879  entitled  "Home  Storage  of  Vegeta"bles. " 
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CLOSING-  AMOIMCEMEITT:    Thank  you  NeighlDor  (thompson,  and  remember 
folks  that  ITeighDor  Thompson  mentioned  Farmers'  B-olletin  ITo.  879  on  the 
home  storage  of  vegeta'bles.    You  can  get  a  copy  of  this  "bulletin 
"by  addressing  this  station  or  vnriting  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agric-alture,  Washington,  D,  C. 


N I  TED^TAT  E  S 
'DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE 
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NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


Speaking  Time:    10  Minutes. 


ANNOUITCEIOINT !    Here  is  Neighbor  Thompson  who  comes  to  you  each  week  with  his 

Primer  for  Town  Farmers  presented  "by  Station  in  cooperation  with  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Today  Neighbor  Thompson  makes  a  good 

move  to  save  some  of  the  pet  plants  in  that  home  flower  garden  of  his   

Well,  Mr.  Thompson?   


As  I  have  told  you  "before,  Mrs.  Thompson  is  a  foresighted  woman. 

I  don't  know  exactly  why,  "but  ahout  the  time  she  has  gotten  the  child- 
ren well  started  in  school  in  the  fall,  she  begins  to  remind  me  about  looking 
out  for  the  -olants  she  wants  saved  for  the  winter. 

Just  the  other  morning,  when  I  was  half  through  breakfast,  she  brought 
up  this  subject  of  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  this  and  that  plant  this  fall 
and  winter.    Of  course,  we  carry  some  of  the  semi-hardy  plants  all  through  the 
winter  by  simply  covering  them  during  cold  spells.    But  with  the  more  delicate 
plants,  you  have  to  be  foresighted  and  fore  handed  to  keep  them  safe.    And  I 
will  admit  that  there  have  been  years  when  I  waited  too  long. 

That's  the  reason,  when  Mrs.  Thompson  brought  up  this  subject,  I  shoved 
my  chair  back  and  we  sat  right  there  and  made  out  winter  plant  plans.    Then  we 
went  outdoors  and  Mrs.  Thompson  pointed  out  to  me  just  the  ones  she  wants  me 
to  lift  and  place  iii  pots  and  boxes  and  bring  in  the  house.    Among  those  she 
wants  taken  in,  are  two  or  three  begonias  we  have  been  growing  under  partial 
shade  in  the  shrubbery  border. 

Those  begonias  were  getting  rather  big  for  the  house  last  spring,  so  I 
took  them  out,  trimmed  them  back  pretty  far,  and  then  repotted  them.    Then  I 
plunged  them,  pots  and  all,  in  the  shrubbery  border  where  they  get  a  good 
supply  of  water  whenever  we  water  the  border  during  the  summer. 

Some  of  the  ferns  we  took  out  of  the  house,  have  been  stored  in  a  cold~ 
frame  with  a  shade  of  lath  over  them.    That  coldframe  is  located  over  there  on 
the  south  side  of  the  garage.    You  see  it  is  easy  to  get  at,  so  we  can  water 
the  plants  practically  every  day.    I  will  transfer  these  ferns  to  new  pots  be- 
fore taking  them  into  the  sun  narlor. 


Getting  tadk  to  "be^pnias,  however j  sofeifetime  "before  frost  I  want  to  lift 
several  of  those  "begonias  in  that  handsome  "bbfder  we  have  in  our  "backyard.  I 
always  put  some  of  them  in  pots  for  winter  blooming  in  the  sun  porchi  However, 
I  never  distur"b  them  until  I  have  to«    By  covering  them  carefully  during  cold 
nights  and  -uncovering  them  in  the  daytime,  we  get  the  "benefit  of  those  flowers 
in  our  yard  a  little  longer.    I  keep  plenty  of  sheets  of  heavy  paper  ready  to 
cover  the  others  any  time  they  are  threatened  with  a  moderate  frost. 

The  soil  in  that  compost  pile  of  mine,  which  I  told  you  a"bout  several 
weeks  ago  comes  in  handy  for  potting  plants  I  take  in  for  the  winter.    The  com- 
posted soil  is  now  in  fine  condition.    Just  the  other  day,  I  sifted  three  or 
four  "bushels  of  it  and  it  is  now  in  "baskets  under  cover  and  ready  to  use.  I 
have  just  "been  looking  over  my  empty  flower  pots  of  different  sizes,  and  find 
I  have  plenty  on  hand;  so  when  I  get  ready  to  lift  the  plants  I  won't  lose  any 
time  on  that  score. 

Here  is  the  way  I  go  about  it,  when  I  lift  begonias,  and  geranituns,  and 
other  plants  that  are  now  growing  in  the  ground.    First,  of  course,  we  select 
the  plants  to  be  lifted.    I  found  from  experience  that  it  is  always  well  to 
consult  with  Mrs,  Thompson  about  that.    It  doesn't  save  any  work  to  get  the 
wrong  plants. 

Geraniums,  I  trim  back  a  bit.    Then  I  take  a  trowel  and  carefully  dig 
aroTond  the  root  of  each  geranium  plant.    In  doing  that,  turn  the  back  of  the 
trowel  toward  the  root  and  dig  away  from  the  plant  so  as  to  leave  a  solid  ball 
of  earth  around  the  roots. 

I  aim  to  make  that  ball  of  earth  just  a  little  smaller  than  the  diameter 
of  the  pot  in  which  I  plan  to  put  it.    Before  I  put  it  in,  however,  I  drop  a 
few  broken  pieces  of  flower  pots  or  some  small  stones  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 
That  is  for  drainage.    Next  I  put  in  a  handful  or  two  of  soil.    Then  I  lift 
the  plant,  slip  it  into  the  pot,  and  pack  soil  all  around  the  ball  of  earth 
attached  to  the  roots.    TThen  the  potting  is  completed,  the  soil  is  about  one- 
half  inch  below  the  top  of  the  pot  and  the  soil  is  well  firmed  about  the  roots. 

I*ve  found  that  is  mighty  important.  Always  press  the  soil  very  firmr- 
ly  around  the  roots.  When  the  soil  is  well  firmed  it  supports  the  plants  and 
holds  moisture  better  than  loose  soil. 

Naturally,  plants  lifted  out  of  the  flower  bed  and  put  in  pots  are  in- 
clined to  wilt.    After  I  pot  my  geranixuns,  and  begonias,  and  other  plants,  I 
keep  them  in  o-  shady  place  where  the  wind  can't  strike  them.    And  I  also  spray 
their  tops  T:dth  cold  water  several  times  a  day.    I  do  not  soak  the  soil,  under- 
stand.   I  merely  keep  the  soil  well  moistened.      Under  no  circumstances,  do  I 
make  it  extremely  wet. 

The  idea  is  to  check  evaporation  from  the  leaves  until  the  roots  again 
take  hold  of  the  soil  and  function  properly.    Of  course,  give  them  what  mois- 
ture they  need,  but  the  main  thing  is  to  keep  them  out  of  the  sun  and  wind.  If 
the  plants  are  inclined  to  be  a  little  weak  in  the  pot,  I  place  a  few  little 
stakes  around  for  support  until  they  are  able  to  stand  alone. 
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We  find  it  pays  to  keep  plants  that  are  lifted  out  of  the  flower  garden 
in  a  coldframe  and  well  protected  for  a  week  or  ten  days  before  taking  them  in- 
to the  house. 

The  atmosphere  of  living  rooms  and  even  of  sun  parlors  is  not  the  "best 
even  for  thrifty  plants.    If  you  can  keep  newly  potted  plants  out  of  doors 
where  they  will  get  a  little  sunshine  and  be  protected  from  the  wind  for  a 
week  or  two,  they  will  get  hack  their  strength  and  vigor  much  better  than  if 
you  take  them  directly  into  the  house.    The  fumes  of  gas  stoves  and  lack  of 
ventilation  are  hard  enough  on  them  at  best. 

Mrs.  Thompson  always  insists  that  we  make  a  number  of  cuttings  of 
geraniums  and  other  such  plants  to  grow  through  the  winter  in  pots  and  boxes 
in  our  sunny  windows. 

As  you  know,  it  isn't  hard  to  grow  geraniums  from  cuttings.    You  simply 
cut  about  a  three  inch  length  from  the  tops  of  the  branches.    Trim  the  leaves 
off  eht  lower  part  of  the  stem,  and  you  may  shorten  the  upper  leaves  a  trifle 
with  a  sharp  knife.    That  will  help  reduce  evaporation,  so  it  won't  sap  too 
much  of  the  moisture  from  the  cutting.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  if  geranium 
cuttings  do  wilt  a  little  before  setting,  it  won't  damage  "them. 

For  growing  the  cuttings,  Mrs.  Thonipson  prefers  to  use  a  box.    So  I 
fix  up  a  box  of  clean  sifted  sand  about  4  inches  deep.    I  pack  the  sand  in 
firmly  with  a  block  of  wood  or  a  brick.    Then  with  a  small  round  stick  I  make 
holes  about  three  inches  apart  in  each  direction.    I  put  a  cutting  in  each 
hole  and  firm  the  sand  thoroughly  about  each  cutting. 

We  keep  the  box  in  a  moderately  warm  place  and  water  the  cuttings  three 
or  four  times  a  week.    That  is,  we  water  them  just  enough  to  keep  the  sand 
slightly  moist,  but  not  wet. 

All  the  cuttings  will  take  root  if  yo^^  have  good  luck  like  we  had  last 
year.    During  the  winter,  we  take  those  rotted  cuttings  cut  of  the  box  of  sand 
and  pot  them  in  soil  to  make  a  good  growth  for  setting  outdoors  next  spring. 

That  is  probably  the  surest  way,  but  I  have  had  good  success  in  start- 
ing cuttings,  by  just  putting  them  in  sandy  soil  outdoors  and  turning  glass 
fruit  jars  over  them.    I  don't  guess  I'll  try  that  this  year^  because  Mrs. 
Thompson  has  used  up  all  our  fru.it  jars  putting  up  fruits  and  vegetables.  In 
growing  cuttings  that  way,  in  case  any  of  you  do,  be  sure  to  use  clear  glass, 
not  green  or  tinted  glass  jarsa    Well,  success  to  you  in  brightning  up  the 
corner  where  you  are  I 

You'll  hear  f rom  mc  again  next  week. 


AimomTCEI'.CTT;    Thanks  Neighbor  Thompson.    We'll  be  waiting  for  aiiother  lesson 

from  the  primer  for  town  farmers  this  time  next  week.    Station  present; 

this  feature  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


